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Iiouse built of horizontal planks. A few years ago I photographed
one of these houses in the heart of the city, in Queen Street opposite
Osgoode Hall. It has now been pulled down, but may well have been
there for nearly a century. Other specimens remain in the corners of
the city. They are now found fairly frequently in the little towns
near Toronto; and we may say that they have been dispersed to a
distance of seven or eight miles from the nucleus.
The wooden farmhouse (with barn) perhaps comes nexL None
is left in the city as far as I know; but they still occur on the margin
at a distance of about five miles, as, for instance, near Wilson Avenue.
The fourth type is the two-storey briclc Iiouse, often with a snow-
shedding gable in front. These are still common among the third- and
fourth-class houses in the city. They are, of course, almost universal
throughout lower Ontario, being the usual type of farmhouse built
during the last century.
The remaining types are the mansions and sky-scrapers. The Grange
was built in 1817, only a mile from the lake. It is a large mansion still
in use as part of the Art Gallery. Today houses of this type and culture
are not found nearer than Rosedale or Forest Hill, i.e., about four miles
north. Finally, in the busiest part of the city we find the latest type of
building, the sky-scraper, which is almost wholly found in the vicinity
of Queen, Bay, and Yonge Streets. They, of course, constitute the most
striking buildings in the commercial core.
The zones are therefore fairly definite today. If we assume that the
few relics of older types still remaining are fragments of ancient "strata/'
most of which have been "buried" (i.e., removed), then the evidence
given above shows how our technique can be applied to house and city
evolution. In other words all the house types originated near the heart
of the modern city (near the nucleus); but the older the type the
further it has been displaced to the margins as the city evolves. Con-
versely from the distribution of these zones we can deduce the way in
which the houses have evolved.1
The data can be' summarized in a table as follows, with the oldest
types of buildings at the foot of the table:
lThis discussion of the evolution of Toronto is based on the article "Environment,
Village and City" (Annals of the Association of American Geographers, vol.
xxxn, March, 1942). The writer first used this technique for Chicago; see his
paper "Geography the Correlative Science" (Canadian Journal of Economics
and Political Science, Nov., 1935).